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ANNOUNCER: TOWN MEETING tonight originates from the Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention of Rotary International, and we greet you from Chicago, where 20,000 
Rotarians and guests are assembled from sixty-five countries, Founded in this same 
city in 1905, the Rotary ideals of friendship, fellowship and service have spread 
to the six continents, They have been accepted by men of practically all nation- 
alities -- with many different political and religious beliefs -- by more than 
411,000 business and professional men in ninety-one countries. 


Rotary activities go far beyond their luncheon and dinner meetings, Rotarians 
are active in community and civic work, in leading boys and girls into good citizen- 
ship, in the betterment of rural-urban relationships -- all in the spirit of making 
their community a better place in which to live, and in promoting international un- 
derstanding. TOWN MEETING salutes the delegates convening here as representatives 
of 8700 Rotary Clubs throughout the world. 


Now, to preside as moderator of our discussion, here is Dr. Orville Hitchcock, 
Professor of Speech at the State University of Iowa, Dr, Hitchcock! 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Good evening, friends, Here, with a word of welcome, is 
Herbert J. Taylor, President of Rotary International. 


MR. TAYLOR: In 1949, one of the outstanding features of our convention pro- 
gram in New York City was a visit by AMERICA'S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR, Today, we 
are assembled in convention to observe Rotary's Golden Anniversary -= and again we 
have the opportunity to be on the air with AMERICA'S TOWN MEETING. "Asia and the 
West: Gateway to Understanding" which this internationally famous forum will dis- 
cuss today, is a topic of interest to Rotarians in the ninety-one countries and geo- 
graphical regions of the world in which Rotary Clubs are located. Working through 
the objective of our organization, 411,000 Rotarians are constantly striving for the 
advancement of international understanding, good-will and peace, 


We are pleased to welcome to Rotary's Golden Anniversary Convention -- 
AMERICA'S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR} 


DR. HITCHCOCK: During the past few months, our attention has been increas-= 
ingly occupied with affairs in the Far East, The tension over Formosa, continuing 
unrest in Vietnam and the ever-present Russian and Red Chinese threats elsewhere in 
Asia have been constantly in the headlines. So also have been the Colombo Conferences; 
the Asian-African parley at Bandung and the recent discussions at Simla in India, 
Fortunately, the tension has eased somewhat and we can now look toward the future with 
greater optimism -- but in the background still is the grave dilemma of how to pre- 
vent further Communist encroachment upon the free nations of Asia, without plunging 
the world into another general war, 


Many people -- and I must confess that I am one of them -= say that there is 
too mich talk about the threat of war and not enough emphasis on what can be done to 
promote peace, emphasis on the positive constructive approach to the easing of world 
tension, This is the direction that we intend to take in our program this evening. 
For this reason, we have entitled our discussion: "ASIA AND THE WEST: GATEWAY TO 
UNDERSTANDING." 


The ‘‘Town Meeting Bulletin’’ is published weekly by The Town Hall, Inc. The text is 
compiled from a recording of the actual broadcast and the publisher is not responsible for the 
statements of the speakers. Subscription rates: $5.00 per year; six months, $3.00. Single 


copies, 25¢. Quantity rates on request. Address: ‘‘Town Meeting Bulletin,’’ New York 36, 
New York. 


It is especially appropriate that we should discuss world understanding on 
this broadcast. In session here at Chicago this week are some 20,000 members of 
Rotary International, and I think that most of them are in the Chicago Stadium at 
this time -- delegates not only from the United States, but also from countries 
all over the world, One of the primary goals of this important world service or- 
ganization is the fostering of international good-will, Moreover, our panel of 
speakers -- coming as they do from three different countries -~ contribute to the 
international nature of the program, They give us the opportunity of holding a 
sort of miniature United Nations session on tonight's TOWN MEETING, Thus, we have 
in this broadcast situation a very fine example of the theme of our discussion -- 
Gateway to Understanding. 


And now, may I introduce our first speaker, A lawyer and former broadcaster 
and newspaper editor, Sir Leslie Munro has been New Zealand's Ambassador to the 
United States since 1952, As his country's permanent representative to the United 
Nations, he has served as President of the UN Trusteeship Council and has twice 
been President of the Security Council, We are honored to welcome to TOWN MEETING 
Sir Leslie Munro} 


SIR LESLIE: We, in New Zealand, as a country of the Pacific and as one not 
very remote from the great countries of Asia, have a vital interest in their pros- 
perity and a keen desire for their friendship. The people from different parts of 
the world with different backgrounds and interests have different ideas on how life 
ought to be lived, and how the world should be ordered =~ that is a commonplace. 

Yet, I am sure that all thinking people realize that in the middle of the Twentieth 
Century the development of communications has brought us all so close to each other 
that we must go along together in a friendly fashion -- or we shall perish, Locally, 
in our own cities and towns we have, over the centuries, learned the art pretty well. 
For the future, it is vitally important that we should apply these same standards of 
perception, sympathy, toleration and good-will between nations and races, 


New Zealand, I venture to say, has a good record in this respect. We began 
with wholly British traditions, but we achieved a modus vivendi with the Maori people, 
with whom we now live on terms of complete equality as citizens of our country, 

Over the last twenty years, moreover, we have come to realize that in addition to 

our ties, both sentimental and economic with Great Britain, we are a Pacific nation 

-- and that Asia, which you and the Europeans think of as the Far East, is our near 
North, So we spare no effort to become acquainted with and to understand our northern 
neighbors. 


As knowledge is of course the key to understanding, we are trying to meet as 
many of these Asian people as we can, to bring them to New Zealand and to explain 
ourselves to them, 


We believe that poverty anywhere constitutes a threat to prosperity everywhere. 
We are, therefore, doing what we can to raise the standards of living in Asia, be- 
cause poverty is the seed-bed of communism, You will all have heard of the Colombo 
Plan, which began as an effort on the part of the older members of the Commonwealth 
to strengthen their relationship with India, Pakistan and with Ceylon -- these newly 
independent countries which were and are freely associating with the Commonwealth, 
but the plan has now broadened far beyond our family group. Under the aegis of the 
Plan we, in New Zealand, are providing money for, and we're taking an interest in 
development projects in most of the countries of Southeast ‘Asia. Even more impor- 
tant, because we consider that in many ways the most effective way of assisting in 
the development of these countries is to train their young people in new schools, we 
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have had in our country over 200 Burmese, Indians, Pakistanis, Ceylonese, Malayans, 
Indonesians and people from North Borneo and from Singapore. They have come to ac- 
quire those skills which are highly developed in my country. For example, we think 
we're good dairy farmers and so a large number of students have come, especially 
from India, to learn dairying. Others have come to study our educational system 
and even our civil service. A great many young women from the area have been 
trained in New Zealand as dental nurses to look after the teeth of school children, 
because we have a highly developed school dental service. 


At the same time, New Zealand experts in these fields have gone to most of 
the countries of the area to teach the people on the spot. 


These, then, ladies and gentlemen, are practical methods by which we are pur- 
suing our goal -- which is to secure mtual understanding and cooperation with 
these great new nations to the advantage of us all. In other words =-- to achieve 
a meeting of, and a close friendship between the East and the West. We hope that 
other nations will join with us in this indispensable task, 


DR. HITCHCOCK: A leading Indonesian lawyer and economist, Mr. Surjotjondro, 
our second speaker, received his law degree from the University of Djakarta and 
his Master's degree at Yale where he was, for a time, instructor in the Indonesian 
language. He has served the Indonesian Ministry of Foreign Affairs since his coun- 
try became a Republic and now is Counselor of the Embassy of Indonesia in Washington, 
Mr. Surjono Surjotjondro! 


MR. SURJOTJONDRO: Mr. Moderator, fellow panel-members and most distinguished 
audience, If we may use the simile -=- the course of history has turned a full 
circle again -=- as far as relations between Asia and Western countries are con- 
cerned, There was an earlier period in world history when Asian nations were the 
cultural donors and contact with Asia sparked the development of new civilizations 
in the West. At that time, Asia was of relatively more active importance in world 
affairs, 


After the industrial revolution in the West, Asia became relegated to a more 
passive role; a process whereby most of Asia became dependencies or semi-colonies 
of Western countries was accelerated, 


The second World War, and its aftermath, brought about a radical change in 
Asia. A number of dependencies became independent Asian countries, We almost im- 
mediately began to participate actively in world affairs, In the meantime, new 
insights about the workings of human society and more refined concepts of the indivi- 
dual began to break through the barriers of age-old traditions. In addition, the 
economics of production, and especially of consumption as a function of new techni- 
ques took on an entirely new meaning. Many people, among whom are to be included many 
Asians, became more inclined to believe in the feasibility of a manageable society 
in our time. At long last, it seems that we are on the right track towards finding 
the right vaccine against the war virus. The best the West has to offer in truthful 
combinations with the best Asia has to offer in terms of positive knowledge in=- 
formed idealism and tempered moral precepts are bound to yield worthwhile results, 


DR. HITCHCOCK: One of our countries industrial leaders, and himself a 
Rotarian, our third speaker, Paul G. Hoffman, is now Chairman of the Board of 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation, President of the firm for more than twenty years 
Mr, Hoffman left the office in 198 to become Economic Cooperation Administrator ; 
for the Government's European Recovery Program, and also programs in China and Korea, 
ee ieee vas his work with ECA, he spent two years as President and Director of 

e Ford Foundation, He is the author of the best-selle i 
Pec Mra 7 r PEACE CAN BE WON, published 
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MR. HOFFMAN: Dr. Hitchcock, fellow-Rotarians and distinguished guests, 
More than a billion of the world's 24 billion people live in Asia, Almost one-half 
of these Asians are already under Communist domination, The others are striving to 
establish, maintain and strengthen democratic governments, It is a matter of per= 
vasive importance to the free world that they succeed in doing so, 


In the struggle between the free world and the Kremlin, we need the help of 
these free Asians and they need our help, We of the West, and particularly we citi- 
zens of the U. S. A., have mich to learn from them and they have mich to learn from 
us. Both groups would benefit by a sharply increased exchange of technical and cul- 
tural know-how, But there can be no effective exchange except in an atmosphere of 
mitual trust. Today we too often find not trust, but suspicion -- not friendliness, 
but antagonism -- and the tragedy of it all is that there is no solid reason for 
this unhappy situation, It is almost wholly the result of avoidable misunderstand- 
ings -- misunderstandings, in some cases, formented by the commnists and, in all 
cases, expioited by them, 


The major responsibility for clearing up the misunderstandings between the 
West and Asia rests, in my opinion, upon the United States -- in part because we 
have had our full share in creating these misunderstandings -- in part because we 
are the older brother with long experience in the ways of democracy, and also be- 
cause of our financial and industrial strength, We can meet our responsibility 
only with words and deeds -- better words and better deeds than have been employed 
up to now. 


Our attitude toward free Asia, and especially toward the new nations in Asia, 
should be sympathetic, understanding and uncritical. We should remember that these 
new democracies are going through the same trials and turmoils our country went 
through in the early days of its existence. Not for a moment should we assume that 
those countries which are unwilling to join a military alliance with us are neces- 
sarily against us. We followed a neutralist policy for the first century and a half 
of our life as a nation, and we were not judged unfriendly for so doing. 


We should wrap our minds around the fact that Asia does belong to the Asians, 
We can help, but the primary responsibility for the political and economic develop- 
ment of the free nations of Asia rests upon them, 


We should enthusiastically support President Eisenhower in his program of 
economic aid and in his other efforts to assist a free Asia, He has made clear his 
attitude of friendliness and respect toward the new democracies from the very begin- 
ning of his administration, It is time we all followed his lead, 


Perhaps most importantly of all, we must find ways to make the Asians under- 
stand the concepts which motivate us. We must prove that we share with them a deep 
yearning for peace and prosperity for all peoples -- and that we wish them success 
in their efforts to establish societies in which people, as individuals, will have 
the opportunity to realize in full on their capacities for growth, not only mater- 
jally, but intellectually and spiritually. 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Now, gentlemen, I want to thank you for your very fine open- 

ing statements and I think before we take questions from the audience we should dis- 
cuss these statements a bit. Maybe you have some questions or some comment that 
you would like to make, It has been a long time since we have heard from you, Sir 
Leslie, Would you like to start with a comment or question? 
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SIR LESLIE; I would be very happy to do so. I was very struck by one impor- 
tant point which I thought emerged from the statement of my Indonesian colleague, : 
and that is this -- and I think it emerges too from what Mr. Hoffman had said -- 
that this business of helping the Asian countries is not a one-way road. They have 
an enormous contribution to make from their own culture, and further than that, 
in the Colombo Plan, the Asian countries are helping each other, It is not alone 
a case of Australia or New Zealand, or the United States of American or Great 
Britain helping them -- they are helping each other by technical assistance, etc. 
Moreover, the Colombo Plan is not a matter of charity. It is an insurance, It 
is indeed a form of self-preservation, I listened, of course, with the closest 
attention to Mr. Hoffman because, by reason of his experience and his immense con- 
tributions to the Marshall Plan, he is eminently qualified to speak on this subject 
and he knows, as well, something of the problem of rehabilitation of certain of the 
countries of Asia, And may I mention to him something which I know he already knows, 
but which I would like the audience to know -- that the Colombo Plan, which was | 
formed of an idea in the British Commonwealth, has now, as I have said, been en- | 
larged beyond the family. The United States, the great United States is part of 
the plan and indeed, its help is indispensable, 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Mr. Surjotjondro, would you mind if we called you "Mr, 
Counselor" from now on? I'm afraid the members of the audience are going to have 
a bit of trouble with your name, It's a tongue-twister for Western tongues, I 
think, Do you have some comment you would like to make? 


MR. SURJOTJONDRO: Yes, that's a good point Mr. Munro brought out about the 
reciprocity of assistance and aid among Asian countries. As you know, Indonesia 
is an under-developed country. However, apart from receiving aid from more de= 
veloped countries we are, even now, in a position to give some of our knowledge, 
some of our know-how, to our fellow Asian countries, 


For instance, we have been breeding fish in our paddy fields, or in the lakes 
or upstream rivers in Indonesia, that provide a great portion of our necessary pro- 
tein, And now, we are extending this know-how to other countries -- for example, 
to Thailand, Another example worth mentioning would be the traffic problem in Asia, 
As you know, the United States has one of the most excellent highway and roadways, 
and also one of the most trickiest traffic problems, but nevertheless, you have 
only to go mostly with one or two types of traffic -- motor traffic and pedestrian. 
But, we in Asia, have to go with all sorts of vehicles from carts drawn by horses, 
by oxen, taxicabs and what not, so it offers a special type of traffic problem and 
when the five Colombo powers met in preparation for the Bandung Conference last 
December, the Prime Minister of Pakistan was struck by the way we handled our traf- 
fic problem in our capital and he inquired about the methods we used, 


There is one question I would like to ask Mr. Munro -- how he feels about the 
assistance or the transmission of know-how, agricultural know-how. We know that 
New Zealand is one of the countries in the world which has a very high productivity 
in agriculture, What chances are there to transmit this know-how to lesser developed 
countries? 


SIR LESLIE: We already are bringing down men from your country, Mr, Counselor, 
and certainly from other countries, to teach them something about farming methods <=- 
to teach them about the development of pastures and to teach them Something about 
stock management, We already have had experience with that in Malaya, of adapting 
cattle to that area, and we are in process now -=- I think it is in Ceylon -- of intro- 
ducing some of our ideas there, I have every confidence that we and the United 
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States, if I might say so, will be able to teach a very great deal in the Far East, 
which will enable you to increase your agricultural production, 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Mr. Hoffman, do you have a question or comment? 


MR. HOFFMAN: I have two observations that might be of interest, First, the 
very fierce pride that these new nations take in their new liberty, and their new 
freedom, That is something that can be appreciated only when encountered, Also, 
their deep concern, lest by some method or another, they lose something of this 
new found liberty, That is an attitude we must take into account as we of the 
West approach them. Secondly, in the work I have done in Asia, I have been struck 
by this very genuine cooperation that is developing among these new Asian nations, 
They seem to feel a great spirit of camaraderie, They are mutually engaged in a 
great adventure -- an adventure such as our forefathers were engaged in, in 1787. 


I would like to ask the Counselor just for one further observation -=- think- 
ing perhaps that some in this audience might be as ignorant as I was about Indonesia, 
When I first heard of Indonesia, I was a little confused as between Indonesia and 
Indochina and when I really began to learn something about Indonesia, I got a great 
shock and a great surprise at the very real potentiality of that new country, its 
size and importance, and I wish the Counselor would forget his modesty for a moment 
and just tell us all something about Indonesia, 


MR. SURJOTJONDRO: With great pleasure, Indonesia is right on the equator 
between the Continent of Asia and Australia, The land size is about one-third of 
the United States, The geographical area is about the same as your geographical 
area of continental United States, It has a population of 81 million right now, 
and about 90% of the population follow the Islam religion, They are Moslem. 


I would like to comment on what Mr. Hoffman has said about earlier days in 
the United States, The American Revolution, in a way, has always been sort of an 
example to the Indonesian Nationalist movement. I1t has been that way all along, 
up to the present time, I might mention that our President of the Republic of 
Indonesia, at the opening of the historic Bandung Conference, made mention of the 
poem by Longfellow about Paul Revere and how that event still sounds very real in 
our part of the world, 


MR. HOFFMAN : I wonder if I could ask a question of Mr. Munro. I gather 
that understanding is based on information, and I wonder if you would tell us if 
you think in this country we are getting full information, complete information, 
adequate information, about the Far East? 


SIR LESLIE: I would think that you are, because when I read your great newsS- 
papers I find an immense amount of information in the NEW YORK TIMES and in the NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE and other papers which I could mention to you, of these prob- 
lems of Asia. Zhe only comment which perhaps I should make, with great reserve, 
is that possibly in respect to Asia in your local papers there may not be the same 
amount of information as in your great newspapers, But I am well aware of the fact 
that a considerable number of people in this country watch television and listen to 
the radio and I take it that they don't always switch off that part of the program 
which reports our debates, so that I would imagine that a very great deal of infor- 


mation is available, 


In conclusion, one thing I should say is that in traveling all over the ade 
United States, I have been enormously impressed by the anxious desire of the citi- 
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zens of influence in every community, great and small, to debate these questions, 
There is a search for information in the United States, an acquisition for it in 
every way worthy of a great democracy. 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Mr. Hoffman, I wonder if I could ask you what may be a rather 
difficult question. I've heard some people say that we worry too much in this coun- 
try about changing the Asiatic peoples to our way of thinking, and not enough about 
appreciating their way of thinking, Would you like to make an observation on that 
point? 


MR. HOFFMAN: I think the point is very well made. I found, when I was ad- 
ministering the Marshall Plan, that I was under an injunction, as some people put 
it, to sell America to the rest of the world. I felt it was extremely important 
that the rest of the world understand America, because I think we have the greatest 
free society here on the face of the earth. But I think that the best way, perhaps, 
to have people understand our society is for us to devote ourselves, first of all, 
to our understanding theirs, Asia has much to offer. So have other countries, 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Every week TOWN MEETING awards a twenty-volume set of the 
American Peoples Encyclopedia to the listener who submits the most interesting ques- 
tion on our topic of discussion, This week's winner is Miss A, Mae Lord of Watson- 
ville, California, who sent in this question: "HOW CAN THE UNITED NATIONS BE USED 
TO WIDEN THE AREA OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN ASIA AND THE WEST?" Mr. Counselor, 
would you like to comment on this question for us? 


MR. SURJOTJONDRO: The United Nations, in its present composition, I think 
is not wholly West and not wholly Asian in a sense, Many Asian countries, and also 
many Western nations, are not representéd in the United Nations at the moment, 
That is one, I think, of the major stumbling blocks to come to an understanding be- 
tween Asia and the West in the United Nations, 


The second point I would like to make is how excellent the United Nations 
organization is. It still is carried on a governmental level and as governments 
in democratic countries are susceptible to public opinion, it would like to improve 
the activities of the United Nations as public opinion, and the various member 
countries of the United Nations should bring their influence to bear upon their 
various governments, That means, in the first place, that there is need for more 
continued and sustained interest on the part of the public in United Nations af- 
fairs, As long as there is very active and continued support of the public in the 
doings of the United Nations, then the United Nations would not lose its vitality. 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Thank you, Mr. Counselor. I see now that we are ready to 
take questions from our Rotary International audience, and 1 think we'll start with 
the gentleman right down front. 


QUESTIONIR: Sir Leslie, I would like to ask whether there is evidence that 
the amount of help which is being given to Asian countries by New Zealand and those 
other countries contributing to the Colombo Plan is sufficient to make an appre- 
ciable contribution to the domestic economy of those countries? 


SIR LESLIE: We're well aware of the fact that the help we're giving is but 
a beginning, but, overall, when you take into account the help given by all the 
members of the Colombo Plan, the amount is quite a deal, In six years, we propose 
to spend about 44 billion dollars. I think that amount has been increased, What 
I would like to say is that it is a beginning, I think it's a good beginning, that 
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techniques have been improved and lastly, but not least, we've earned -=- I think 
and I hope and I trust and I believe -- the good-will of the Asian countries. 


QUESTIONER: Mr, Hoffman, what is the attitude of the Western European 
nations and the U. S. A. towards the dynamic new trend of free Asian nations? 


MR. HOFFMAN: I think the attitude, speaking generally, is one of very deep 
interest and one of very great hope that India will continue its remarkable pro- 
gress toward becoming a strong democratic nation, May I say that knowing India 
fairly well -- there has been nothing more thrilling to me than the progress 
India has made in the past five years, It is a great tribute to the spirit of 
the Indian people, 


QUESTIONER: Mr, Counselor, what part can Rotary play in bringing about peace 
in your part of the world? 


MR. SURJOTJONDRO: The international exchange of’ persons is one of the ways 
in which better understanding between people can be brought about and Rotary is 
one of the main projects in the international field that reaches the minds of other 
fellow-members, not only fellow-members in the Asian countries, but also in the 
field in which Rotary in Asia is active, As soon as you can converse with one 
another, you can talk with one another, you can reach the mind of the other man, 
the chances for peace are at hand, 


QUESTIONER: Sir Leslie, don't you fear economic competition in helping 
Asians agriculturally: 


SIR LESLIE: No, not at all. I think the world is going to need more and 
more food, and all that we are concerned about, so far as Asia is concerned, so far 
as India, in particular, and other countries -- we are concerned that their needs 
for food should be satisfied, and I am completely sure that even if they learn some- 
thing of the methods of their agriculture, there will still be a market for our 
products, 


QUESTIONER: Mr. Hoffman, how serious are the differences among the Western 
States on issues such as recognition of and trade with Communist China, Asian 
neutralism, etc.? 


MR. HOFFMAN: Well, the differences at the present time are very real, I 
think part of our differences lies in the fact that we have not had enough free dis- 
cussion of those issues. I don't think we can ever find the right answers to any 
problems unless we have open debate and free discussions. 


I think that Rotary is to be commended because it is one of the organizations 
of businessmen in the United States that has an open platform and invites differ- 
ing views, and I hope in time we'll reach sensible answers, I have no answers now, 
but I think in time we will reach sensible answers, 


QUESTIONER: Mr. Counselor, the great nation of India sought and attained 
her independence, Why is she then leaning so strongly towards Communist China and 
Russia -- the antithesis of the democracy which she sought to attain? 


MR. SURJOTJONDRO: First of all I would like to make clear that I don 't pro= 
fess to speak for India, but I can give you my personal views about the topic. As 
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you know, India is a great country with a great leadership, an independent 
sovereign country, and very proud of its independence and its sovereignity. A 
great country like India should be measured not only by superficial standards 

of political expediency, but we also should try to probe into the nature of the 
problems she faces. As you know, India has always been active in that part of 
the world to lessen international tensions, to approach parties who are in seem- 
ing conflict with one another, That's always the role of a mediator, Sometimes 
the role of a mediator is not necessarily a very gratifying one. However, for 
those who attempt it, it seems to be very worthwhile and in view of the interest 
connected with this activity, I think India is doing her job rather well. 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Mr. Hoffman would like to comment on this question. 


MR. HOFFMAN: I think at times some rather unfortunate things have been 
said about Indian leaders but, in my visits to India, I never detected any lean- 
ing toward Commnism, On the contrary, I think they have handled their internal 
Communist problem very well indeed, ‘he Communists are permitted to talk as long 
as they do not either engage in violence or attempt to incite violence, When 
either is attempted, they are put in jail and they stay there, In the last 
electicn, as you perhaps know, in a province that at one time was strongly Communist, 
the Congress party won an overwhelming victory. 


I think I can say with assurance that India is handling its Communist prob- 
lem very well and is under no illusion about the nature of Communism, I think 
perhaps nothing can do so much to defeat Communism in Asia and in other parts of 
the world as to have India prove that they can, under democracy, achieve greater 
material, intellectual and spiritual gains, than can ever be achieved by Commnist 
China under totalitarianism, 


SIR LESLIE: I want to comment very briefly on this question, because as the 
Ambassador of a Commonwealth country, I think it would be wrong for me not to say 
something about the subject, 


Now, I'm not speaking, of course, on behalf of India. She's got plenty of 

her own people, very much more competent to speak on her behalf than I am, nor am 

I authorized to do so. but there are two statements that I would like to make about 
the great Republic of India, which is a member of the Commonwealth, and which was 
freely given her freedom by Great Britain, and who has taken from Great Britain her 
democratic Parliament and her rule of law <= two of the greatest contributions that 
Britain has made to civilization -- so that India is a democratic country and, as 
my friend Mr. Hoffman has said, she deals with Communists within her territory with 
some strictness, 


The second statement I would like to make is this. One of the great character- 
istics of British and American democracy is the upholding of the right to dissent, 
without which democracy cannot exist. If India pursues a neutralist policy, and 
there are some who deny it and I don't pretend quite to understand it -- if she is, 
she is pursuing the right to dissent in international relations and she has that 
right. And it is important to remember as my friend, Mr. Hoffman, has said, that 
this right to dissent in international politics was one most strongly upheld in 
the United States, It was, first of all, stated as an essential of your foreign 
policy by George Washington -- it was your attitude in 191) and it was your atti- 
tude in 1939, And I respect it, and I think everybody respects it, but if India 
has certain ideas of neutralism that does not mean that she does not know what is 
right and wrong in the international commnity and I know of no men more idealistic, 


era loversof peace and greater supporters of democracy than the great Indian 
eaders, 


QUESTIONER: Sir Leslie, what progress has been made by the United Nations 
for the creation of an intemational court and international police force, where- 


by nations can litigate their differences according to an international consti- 
tution? 


SIR LESLIE: Really very little indeed, The international police force is 
a part of the charter. Had we had an international police force, its use would 
have led to some diminution of sovereignty, at any rate, on the part of the small 
countries, But an international police force has not been achieved, mainly through 
Soviet opposition and the result is now we rely upon the collective measures, pro= 
posals, resolutions and when the democracies do intervene, as they intervened in 
Korea, they do so collectively, 


QUESTIONER: Mr, Counselor, I noticed, with satisfaction, that you said the 
vaccine for the war virus has not been discovered, I come from this part of the 
world where the tension -- as was remarked at the beginning -- is most important, 
from Formosa, and I have been on Quemoy and Matsu, 


The Chinese who are sitting with me, and I, would like to ask how can you 
make sure that you will vaccinate the Communists against war? 


MR, SURJOTJONDRO: To make my position clear, I said that we are on the 
right trac owards finding the vaccine. However, I was referring to the war virus 
as inflicted on the body politic of the world in general, not on particular nations. 


DR. HITCHCOCK: Thank you, Sir Leslie Munro, Mr. Surjotjondro and Mr. Hoffman, 
for joining us on this occasion. 


Qur thanks to the hosts for this TOWN MEETING at the Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention of Rotary International, President Herbert J, Taylor and members of the 
convention staff. 


"TOWN MEETING" ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM 
TO BE AVAILABLE AS RECORD ALBUM 


The historic documentary program which was broadcast on May 29th, commemor- 
ating the Twentieth Anniversary of "tamerica's Town Meeting" will be produced as a 
record album. Narrated by John Daly, the 20-Year Cavalcade included excerpts of 
discussions featuring such famous political figures and statesmen as Wendell 
Willkie, Norman Thomas, Adlai E. Stevenson, Richard M, Nixon, Dean Acheson, Prime 
Minister Nehru, Thomas E, Dewey and many others. 


The "Town Meeting" Album -- twenty years of debate -- will be a valuable 
addition to home and school libraries. For further details, write to "Town Meeting" 
Publications Office, New York 36, New York. 


dl a 


June 12 


dune 19 


June 26 


July 3 


TOWN MEETING*® CALENDAR 


- "Town Meeting" will originate from the auditorium 


of Saint Elizabeths Hospital in Washington, D.C., 

one of the largest and best known mental hospitals 

in the world. Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent 
of Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Dr. Mabel Ross, Regional 
Psychiatric Consultant of the Public Health Service 
and Dr. Ray Power, Director of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service, State of West Virginia, will discuss 
"Our New Challenge: Mental Illness." 


This will be a special exchange program from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, presented by Arthur Helps and his 
"Town Meeting in Canada" which recently celebrated 

its eleventh year of broadcasting, "How Far Should 
Canada Go in Following U. S. Foreign Policy?" will be 
discussed by M. J. Coldwell, Member of Parliament and 
national leader of Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, 
Leon J. Ladner, Queens Counsel and prominent Vancouver 
Conservative, Arthur Laing, Member of Legislative 
Assembly and Geoffrey Harwood, News Analyst and Commen- 
tator of Station KING in Seattle, 


A discussion commemorating the Tenth Anniversary of 
the founding of the United Nations, 


"Town Meeting" will originate from the Winona Lake 
School of Theology in Indiana -- the program's second 
appearance at this pioneer religious school, 


-l2~ 


